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V.— THE GATHAS AS CONSECUTIVE WORDS. 

Surely many an eminent Grecian or Latinist would gladly 
welcome the opportunity of passing his eye leisurely over a literal 
or, as we might say, even a mechanical reproduction of the con- 
secutive terms in the Gathas as they appear objectively in what 
has been so often called these ' celebrated ' hymns. And specialists 
themselves, baffled by intrigues and wearied by the sight of 
empiricism, might welcome the impressions of minds totally fresh 
to the subject. They would be interested to hear how the matter 
strikes eminent novices, as its elements stand plainly before them 
in the shape of close verbal renderings shorn of all comments. 

A fresh glance from without may often penetrate the seeming 
chaos of congested evidence where the expert is hopelessly toiling 
with blunted faculties, though manfully determined to do his 
utmost, if only for the imperilled honour of the theme. 

But do any of our great specialists in the other departments 
imagine for a moment that the literal imitation of the consecutive 
forms in these so valued strophes is a matter of little difficulty? 
Yet, strange as it may appear, this is actually the case. The full 
exegesis of the Gathas in the light of interpretation (so to call it) 
presents indeed what has been called the supreme difficulty in 
Aryan philology, for it consists in determining which one of 
several ever-varying meanings we shall give to the most promi- 
nent words which come repeatedly before us, and the questions 
which 'pile' themselves up out of the many possibilities of each 
strophe seem forever impossible of settlement, if for no other 
reason, then because the ever-abiding jealousies will not allow 
them to be settled. 

On the one hand we had the ipse dixit of the distinguished 
interpreter of Tubingen, and we had him alone. I have seen no 
translations (of his leading school) made in Germany within the 
last eighteen years which were not almost unmodified reproduc- 
tions of Roth's views as delivered in his rarely valued lectures. 
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Even where the immediate author of the renderings had never 
been personally one of the great guru's pupils. His translations 
were of course taken down carefully by several different hearers, 
and often generously circulated from one to the other, so becom- 
ing very widely spread outside of the country-town where his 
University was situated. Some of these notes were kindly 
offered to me, and, as I need hardly say, thankfully accepted 
(though somewhat to the chagrin of some others of my fellow- 
labourers). The striking suggestions of this truly great scholar 
were indeed modified (in the course of time) as he became more 
critically acquainted with the Asiatic commentaries. But his 
impressive personality stands alone on the one side as representing 
those who would read all Zend as Sanskrit a little, but hardly 
more than a little, modified. 1 And on the other hand, as against 
this pre-eminent figure (a great master represented by honourable 
mouthpieces) stand those who stoutly present all that was vitally 
sagacious in the lingering hints of tradition which had been 
purposely ignored as unworthy of being considered, or as too 
difficult to handle, while the textual forms of the ancient docu- 
ments themselves on which the battle rages rest severe and simple 
in their powerful significance. 

It may well seem incredible to an 'outsider' that the main 
elements out of which this so subtle science rears itself should be 
absolutely accessible to the knowledge of any average intellect. 
Who could believe, if his eyes did not see it, that one of the most 
puzzling strophes in the entire GSthas (puzzling as to which one 
of two or three simple renderings is the true one) is actually 
composed of terms, as to the literal translation of which into 
Sanskrit or Latin there could hardly be a difference of opinion. 
Yet here it is : this is the Zend text : 

Ashd kat tkvd dar{e)sdni manascM vohu vaidemano (= -nas) 
Gdtumchd Ahurdi sevishtdP Sraoshem Mazddi 
And mathrd mazishtem 2 vdurdimaidi (read vavardimaidi) khraf- 
strd-hizvd. 

1 Whereas I would maintain that as the middle Sanskrit differs from the 
early, and as the early differs still more from the late, so the Zend differs in 
meaning from the Sanskrit, as would be natural with a sister-tongue. 

2 My transliteration is of the simplest possible character ; in my dictionary 
I dispense with it entirely. 
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And here is its Sanskrit translation ' : 

{He) rta 1 kai Tvdm dargdnt manas ca % vasu vedamdnas 
Gdtum ca 3 asurdya* gavishthdya grushtim (su)-medhase 
Anena mantrena mahishtham vevrimahv' (? cp. vavrm&he) kra- 
vis agitrn (apunydri) jihvayd. 

Some differences in opinion may be possible, but (errors excepted) 
hardly upon more than a very few details ; and what is true of 
this strophe is true of the remaining 10 (in the Festgruss). 6 
There do indeed occur hapaxlegomena here and there throughout 
the Gathas, and some of them present what may be considered 
absolutely insolvable problems ; but they are not so very frequent ; 
and, moreover, as a matter of course in a certain percentage of 
occurrences they are found in subordinate places in a sentence, 
and might actually be left untranslated at times with little loss 
either to the main meaning, the force, or the definite point. The 
real trouble with these texts is, as I have already hinted, the facile 
possibility of differing results which arises from the strange fact 
that several of the more prominent and frequent terms around 
which the theme of the Gathas revolves are used in senses which 
seem, both at first sight and even later, to differ greatly. 

Aside from the multiplicity of meanings to the same word, 
there occurs in this Y. 28, which I have partly cited, one especially 
doubtful form — a word which may mean 'well-reaching-its-aim,' 
or 'pertaining to food'; but as 'food for the eaters' was every- 
where a necessity and an object in prayer, what ' well-reaches-its- 
aim ' is not so heterogeneous from it. But beside this, misprints 
excepted, these literal translations in the other strophes in this 
Y. 28 are almost an absolute reproduction of the Gathic terms in 
a dialect which differs less from the Zend (or from which the 

1 See Roth's Festgruss, pp. 193-4; the accents were purposely struck off to 
avoid misprinting. 

2 The identity of rta with asha is not questioned ; possibly asha is a relic of 
arsha, and t elsewhere becomes s or sh. 

3 Pronounced cha. 

4 Misprinted in the Festgruss (I did not see the proof). 

5 See Whitney's intens. stem vevri- ; no forms of opt. middle intens. exist as 
models ; cp. also the 1st pi. med. opt. perf. vavrtimahi. 

6 They elicited a spontaneous word of thanks from the great Zend-Sanskritist 
himself, and they have been referred to with much interest by Oldenberg in 
his Vedic Religion. Bartholomae translated a strophe from Y. 10 in a 
masterly manner ; see his preface in the grammar. 
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Zend less differs) than do the dialects of Greece, the one from 
the other. 1 Here is another strophe, Y. 28, 1 : 

Ahydydsd nemahhd ustdna-zastd (_— -fas) raf{e)dhrahyd 
Mainyeush 2 Mazdd pourvlm (read -vyani) spentahyd ashd vispeng 

syaothnd 
Vanheush 2 kkratdm mananhS yd khshnevlshd geushchd ruvdnem 3 ; 

and here is its Sanskrit translation : 

Asya yacchdmi (might be yacch&~) namasd ultdnahastas rabhasas 

(fitidasya) 
Manyos {he su-)medhas p-drvyam fvdntasya rtena vifvdn (vtf- 

vdni (?)) cydutndni 
Vasos kratum manasas yena kkshnavishd{-dni) gos ca* dtmdnamJ' 

It will be seen that we have only to watch very closely the 
slight differences in the terminations, to substitute h and hh for s, 
and to make the other usual phonetic changes, and our Sanskrit 
is Zend at once, a mere variation in dialect being present as before. 

As my experiment with Y. 28, 1 seemed to have arrested 
attention, I contributed ' the Sanskrit equivalents of Yasna 44 ' to 
the 'Acts' of the last Oriental Congress at Paris, but they will 
fall in a third volume, and the first has only just appeared. Both 
Y. 28 in the Festgruss and this were excerpts from exceedingly 
old private studies made by me (I fear to say how many years 
ago) ; but if time can be had for it, I will print the whole mass of 
the Gathic texts in the same manner, i. e. in their Sanskrit equiv- 
alents as an invaluable help to beginners, while it may continue 
to interest others. 6 

In the meantime there is nothing modern that can serve this 
same purpose just at present. Latin is indeed sometimes as good 
as Sanskrit for the purpose, and of course more accessible ; but 
my Latin verbatims in the Five Zarathushtrian Gathas are inter- 
rupted with correcting extensions, emending the closely imitated 

1 See Oldenberg, Vedic Religion, p. 37 (?). 

2 Transliterations are of the simplest. 

3 Written urvdnem. 

4 Pronounced cha. 

5 This dtmdnam, on which there is no difference of opinion, is the sole word, 
with perhaps rabhasas, which is not a close imitation ; the differences are 
dialectical. 

6 1 have these manuscripts still by me, some of them in a rough condition. 
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Gathic forms ; and they would harass the non-specialist reader. 
They are, moreover, supplemented by the production of all the 
other possible renderings, in the shape of alternative translations 
for the student. I am indeed getting out an English word-for- 
word reproduction accompanied with my free-metrical (from the 
more extended book) 1 ; and I have some hopes that this may 
enlighten a larger fragment of the general literary public as to 
the true state of the facts. But English is a very poor vehicle 
for quasi-syllabic imitations ; Latin, or Sanskrit, alone can show 
(approximately) the shape of the forms. 

I would recommend the general reader to glance over Haug's 
now long since antiquated (Latin) rendering ; for the point which 
I am now making is the ' simplicity of the body of the consecu- 
tive terms in general'; and errors as to conjugational or declen- 
sional forms do not affect the question as I am now endeavouring 
to put it. Or, if one can not dispense with the up-to-date 
opinions, let my verbatims (encumbered as they are) be reso- 
lutely read over without pausing at the reconstructed termina- 
tions, the first forms being (as those of Haug were) meant to be 
attempts to actually imitate approximately the Zend syllables. 

I can only say that if the learned world could be reached in 
such a manner, the result would be a very great awakening of 
interest, it being conceded that the Gathas possess some interest. 2 
For it is the mere literal force of the terminology in which the 
sublimity of the delineation inheres. And no differences in 
opinion can affect this ; the clash of views comes in chiefly, or 
only, on the questions over the detail of the ideas reported and 
as to the points of the syntax. 

How is it possible that such a mass of terms as the ' holy law,'' 
the 'Good Mind' (of God, also embodied in His people), 'His 

I I should say that this will be retarded by the illness of the typesetter in 
Germany, as will also the first section of my 'Dictionary of the Gathic 
Language of the Zend-Avesta,' announced some time ago. The manuscript 
of this lies ready and a good part of it is in the printer's hands, one-eighth of 
the whole book being in type. 

a And it is to be hoped that their value may become popularly recognised, 
for a serious writer in the Critical Review of Jan. 1896, could say of them: 
" The Gathas, or Hymns of Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic we 
possess of Oriental religion, the only sacred literature, which in dignity, in 
profoundness, in purity of thought and absolute freedom from unworthy 
conceptions of the Divine could ever for a moment be compared with the 
Hebrew scriptures." 
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Sovereign Power, Devotion, Healthful Weal and deathless Long- 
life' (here and hereafter, these latter as rewards) could recur at 
every turn without producing a profound effect, especially when 
pointed with such intervening expressions as "gifts for the two 
lives give us, the bodily life and the mental," "O holiness (Asha), 
when shall I see thee?"; "May the just Law be life-strong and 
clothed with body (incarnate in the tribes)," and the like; and 
these reappear continually in a fairly unbroken string. 

But then, again, there are some who deplore a too-educated 
public and the danger of zu viel concurrenz. 

University op Oxford, Feb. 1899. L. rl. MILLS. 



